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Opening College Enrollment, Fall 1957, 


ARLY EACH FALL the Office of Education 

conducts a survey of student enrollment in in- 
stitutions of higher education offering courses of the 
degree-credit! type. In the fall of 1958, the total 
enrollment of degree-credit students (full-time and 
part-time) passed the three-and-a-quarter million 
mark and was more than 6 percent above the total 
reported in the fall 1957 survey. The 1958 fall total 
was an all-time peak. 

The number of degree-credit students enrolling 
for the first time in higher educational institutions 
was also higher than ever before. There were over 
three-quarters of a million first-time students, 
7 percent more than in the fall of 1957. 

The fall of 1958 marked the seventh consecutive 
annual rise in both total and first-time enrollment. 

Some of the significant trends noted in the analysis 
of the fall 1958 enrollment, and discussed later in 
this article, were: 

(1) The proportion of degree-credit students in 
relation to the population aged 18-21 continued to 
rise and was over 35 percent in 1958. (This percent- 
age refers to continental United States. Other data 
in this report are for continental United States plus 
outlying parts—Alaska, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico.) 

(2) Liberal arts colleges and teachers colleges 
showed greater increases since 1957 than did any 


*Education Research and Program Specialist, and Assistant 
Supervisor of Statistical Services, respectively, in the Division of 
Statistics and Research Services, Office of Education. 


1 The term “‘degree-credit” as used in this survey is explained in the following 
section, ‘‘Description of the Survey.” 
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other type of institution. This was true of both 
total and first-time enrollments. 

(3) Enrollment in publicly controlled institutions 
continued to increase at a greater rate than in 
privately controlled institutions. 

(4) Total and first-time enrollments for women 
increased at greater rates than for men. 

(5) The percentage gain in first-time enrollment 
of men in teachers colleges since 1957 was almost 
three times as large as it was for first-time men in 
all institutions combined. 


Description of the Survey 


The 1958 survey of opening fall enrollment is the 
thirteenth in an annual series which began in 1946. 
The surveys in this series include degree-credit 
students in the “aggregate” United States, that is, 
in the continental United States and in the outlying 
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parts of the United States which contain institutions 
of higher education. All enrollment data in this 
article, unless otherwise noted, are for aggregate 
United States. 

The data for the fall of 1958 represent enrollment 
in 1903 institutions of higher education, which re- 
ceived simple card-form questionnaires on or about 
October 1, 1958. The basic source of the mailing 
list was the Education Directory, 1957-58: Part 3, 
Higher Education, with such changes (additions or 
deletions) as were known to the Office of Education. 
The net increase of 13 institutions since the fall of 
1957 resulted from the addition of 29 institutions 
and the deletion of 16. 

Registrars were requested to report the number of 
degree-credit students as of the earliest date on 
which the enrollment became stabilized; normally, 
this is within two weeks after the opening of the 
fall term. 

The term “degree-credit students”, as used in 
Office of Education enrollment surveys, designates 
students whose current program “consists wholly 
or principally of work which is normally creditable 
toward a bachelor’s or higher degree’”—either in 
the institution in which the students are presently 
enrolled, or by transfer (as from junior colleges to 
4-year institutions). The present survey is in- 
tended to include all types of degree-credit students 
except those taking degree-credit courses at home. 
Specifically, the survey includes undergraduate, 
graduate, special, and unclassified degree-credit 
students, both in residence and at extension centers, 
full-time and part-time, taking their work either in 
the day or evening. Not included are auditors or 
students enrolled for “‘short courses” or individual 
lessons, students taking courses at home by mail, 
radio, or TV, and nondegree-credit students in adult- 
education or terminal-occupational courses. 

Attention is called to the fact that opening fall 
enrollment 1s not equivalent to regular session enroll- 
ment. The latter is generally at least 10 percent 
greater than opening fall enrollment, largely because 
of entries into college later in the school year. 


Total Enrollment in Relation to Population 


Nowadays any adult is of “college age” if he is 
taking college work, and some grandparents are 
enthusiastic students. Nevertheless, the preponder- 
ance of students enrolled for degree-credit work are 
between the ages of 18 and 21. To get a picture of 
college enrollment in relation to population, there- 


Table 1.—Total and first-time a enrollment of degree- 
credit students in all institutions: Fall 1958 and fall 1957 


(Aggregate United States] 


























Num- | Number of students 
ber Per- 
Total and first-time of in- cent 
enrollment > woe change 
ions, | Fall 1958 | Fall 1957 
1958 |" . 
1 2 3 4 5 
Total enrollment__.._---] 1,903 |3, 258, 556 |3, 068,417 | +6.2 
First-time enrollment..__| 1,770 | 781,075 | 729,725 | +7.0 
{Percent Of total) on elcccncde (24. 0) (Se 





fore, it was decided for the present report to use the 
18-21 age group asa base. This is done for continen- 
tal rather than aggregate United States because 
the population estimates available are more accurate 
for continental United States. 

In the early fall of 1958, in the continental United 
States, 35.6 percent of all persons aged 18-21 were 
enrolled in college. This is an all-time peak. In 
recent years the comparable percentages have been: 
34.0 percent in 1957; 33.2 percent in 1956; and 
30.9 percent in 1955. In the early fall of 1939, 
only 14.3 percent of this age group were enrolled 
in college. 

Thus our college enrollments are continuing to 
rise not only as a result of increases in population 
but also because larger percentages of our popula- 
tion are undertaking college study. 


Total Enrollment, by Type of Institution 


How was the total degree-credit enrollment di- 
vided among the various types of higher educational 
institutions? ‘To provide an answer to this question, 
table 2 is presented showing the percentage of stu- 
dents enrolled in each type of institution in the fall 
of 1958, as well as in the fall of 1957. 

In round figures, students in 4-year institutions 
accounted for 88 percent of the total enrollment in 
1958, while junior college students accounted for 
12 percent. As indicated in table 2, the percentage 
for 4-year institutions was slightly higher in 1958 
than it was in 1957, while that for junior colleges 
was slightly lower. 

Enrollment in liberal arts colleges and univer- 
sities accounted for almost three-fourths cf the 
total, and enrollment in teachers colleges accounted 
for approximately 10 percent. 
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Relative changes in total enrollment are given in 
table 4, which shows the percent change since the 
fall of 1957 for each type of institution. As com- 
pared with the average increase of approximately 
6 percent, the greatest proportionate increases 
were the gains of 10 percent in liberal arts colleges 
and 9% percent in teachers colleges. Growth for 
junior colleges was 4% percent, while that for all 
4-year institutions combined was above 6 percent. 

These data for total enrollment, combined with 
data on first-time enrollment (tables 3 and 5), 
point to relatively greater student interest in liberal 
arts colleges and in teachers colleges in comparison 
with other 4-year institutions. The fall 1957 com- 
parisons with 1956 likewise showed that, among 
4-year institutions, the increases for liberal arts 
colleges and teachers colleges were proportionally 
largest. 


First-Time Students, by Type of Institution 


Data on first-time enrollment are regarded as 
significant because these are the figures which—more 
than the totals—point to the future. Students were 
counted as “first-time” in this survey if the fall of 
1958 marked their first enrollment in any institution 


Table 2.—Total opening enrollment of degree-credit students, 
by type of institution: Fall 1958 and fall 1957 


[Aggregate United States] 





Fall 1958 Fall 1957 





Type of institution Enroll-| Per- | Enroll-| Per- 
ment | cent | ment | cent 
(in of (in of 
thou- | total! | thou- | total! 











sands) sands) 
1 2 3 4 5 
All: institutions. <....<<.ses< 3,259 | 100.0 | 3,068 | 100.0 
4-year institutions___-....-_- 2,872 | 88.1 | 2,698 | 87.9 
Junior colleges...........--.- 387 | 11.9 370 12.1 








4-year institutions: 
MDIVOREINOE cs 250 e ds we 1,436 | 44. 
Liberal arts colleges__------ 909 | 27 
Separately organized profes- 
sional schools: 


Teachers colleges_--_----- 323 pa 295 9.6 
Technological schools___.- 97 3.0 98 32 
Theological, religious_- ~~~ 37 hes 36 a 
Other professional... ---- 70 2.2 71 2.3 

















Note.—Detail does not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


1 Percentages computed from unrounded figures. 
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Table 3.—First-time opening enrollment of degree-credit students 
by type of institution: Fall 1958 and fall 1957 


[Aggregate United States] 




















Fall 1958 Fall 1957 
Type of institution Enroll-| Per- | Enroll-| Per- 
ment | cent | ment | cent 
(in of (in of 
thou- | total! | thou- | total! 
sands) sands) 
1 2 3 4 5 
All institutions. .......---- 781 | 100.0 730 | 100.0 
4-year institutions. _........- 606 | 77.5 562 77.0 
Junior colleges__.........---- 175 | 22.5 168 23.0 
4-year institutions: 
i 256} 32.8 242 33.2 
Liberal arts colleges__-_--_-- 226 | 28.9 205 28. 1 
Separately organized profes- 
sional schools: 
Teachers colleges. __-..-- 86} 11.0 75 10.2 
Technological schools__.-_- 19 2.5 20 2.8 
Theological, religious__-_- -- 5 0.7 5 0.7 
Other professional_ - ~~~ _- 13 1.6 14 2.0 

















Note.—Detail does not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
1 Percentages computed from unrounded figures. 


for courses of the degree-credit type. As the more 
advanced students graduate, these first-time students 
in increasing numbers will take their places. 

Table 3 gives the percentage of first-time students 
enrolled in each type of institution in the fall of 1958. 

The proportion of first-time students in liberal arts 
and teachers colleges increased since 1957. At the 
same time the proportions in other types of 4-year 
institutions decreased or, in the case of the theological 
and religious schools, remained the same. 

Relative increases in first-time enrollment for the 
various types of institutions are shown in table5. 
As compared with the average increase of 7 percent 
since 1957, first-time enrollment in liberal arts 
colleges was approximately 10 percent higher and 
in teachers colleges was approximately 15 percent 
higher in 1958 than in 1957. First-time junior col- 
lege enrollment increased by about 4% percent, while 
first-time enrollment in 4-year institutions increased 
by almost 8 percent. 


Enrollment in Public and Private Institutions 


The trend toward greater proportionate gains in 
degree-credit enrollment by publicly controlled in- 
stitutions, in relation to gains by privately controlled 
institutions, was continued in the fall of 1958. 
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Table 4.—Total opening enrollment of degree-credit students’ 
by type of institution, and by sex: fall 1958 and Fall 1957 


[Aggregate United States] 





































































































Num- Enrollment 
ber of | (in thousands) | per. 
Type of institution institu- cent 
tions, change! 
1958 | Fall | Fall 
1958 | 1957 
1 2 3 4 5 
Ail instituonst...........=.- 1,903 | 3,259 | 3,068 | +6.2 
EN ee ae Senet Orne ee he Pare 2,110 | 2,003 |} +5.3 
foo ee ee a rr! 1,148 | 1,065 +7.8 
4-year institutions..._._..__- 1,404 | 2,872 | 2,698 | +6.4 
ee ee eee ae ee eee, Meee 1,862 | 1,765 | +5.5 
OE ee ee Ee es, Deena 1,010 933 | +8.3 
Junior colleges..............- 499 387 370 | +4.5 
en ese) ke OS ae 249 238 | +4.4 
OS ee eee ee eee Mapes 138 132 | +4.7 
4-year institutions: mm 
Dyniperntiets cos 202 2. Se 141 | 1,436 | 1,373 | +46 
ie ee een ny a Rep yn fp 1,017 984 | +3.4 

WORD oii cece eae ee oe 419 390 | +7.5 

Liberal arts colleges_____--_- 789 909 827 | +10.0 
| ae ee See ee een et 508 463 | +9.7 

OS ian idee eleetar cine at Ta Lopes Fe 401 364 | +10.3 

Separately organized pro- 
fessional schools: 

Teachers colleges__-.---- 197 323 295 +9.5 
Bene eos ee ie eee 161 141 | +13.8 
WHOS. cc cdScchken Un Leeciod 162 153 +5.5 

Technological schools__._- 46 97; 98/ —.4 
| ES ee ae eee ee eee 92 92 —.3 
Monet oe 6 6; —1.5 

Theological, religious__-_- 154 37 36 | +2.7 
DRPRS a ct. Solos Lary 29 29 +.5 
OE ae TAL (ORE AS 7 6 | +12.9 

Other professional_-_____- 127 70 71 —.6 
SRE ON AUR xs 55 56| —2.5 
Womete coc cb a AS ess 15 14] +6.7 

















Norte.— Detail does not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
1 Percentages computed from unrounded figures. 


While total enrollment for 1958 was up approxi- 
mately 6 percent as compared with 1957, enrollment 
in publicly controlled institutions increased by about 
7% percent and enrollment in privately controlled 
institutions increased by 4% percent. 
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First-time enrollment figures show that in com- 
parison with a general increase of 7 percent, enroll- 
ments increased by approximately 9 percent and 
4 percent, respectively, in publicly controlled and 


privately controlled institutions. 


Table 5.—First-time opening enrollment of degree-credit students, 
by type of institution, and by sex: Fall 1958 and fall 1957 


[Aggregate United States] 































































































Num- | Enrollment 
ber of | (in thousands) | Per- 
Type of institution institu- cent 
tions, change! 
1958 | Fall | Fall 
1958 | 1957 
1 2 3 4 5 
All sestitutions...... ...66.5.<6 1, 770 781 730 | +7.0 
a ee ele See ree nae Ce ers 469 445} +5.2 
a see TT Soe 312 284 | +9.9 
4-year institutions__...___--- 1, 272 606 562 | +7.8 
De isthe sks vicina teal eee ieee 361 341 | +5.7 
WR niccvacnkdndancicsuaren 245 221 | +11.1 
Junior onlleges.............-.5- 498 175 168 | +4.4 
EEE ERE MER 108 104 | +3.6 
WS secnst ret toner teas 67 64} +5.6 
4-year institutions: 
| Re aC sge. 141 256 242 | +5.8 
ee ee ae Re 169 163 | +3.6 
WMD dec ccc cco tee el ee ee 87 79 | +10.3 
Liberal arts colleges_______- 731 226 205 | +10.3 
Dn tin acudianekasnRabubannes 119 108 | +9.7 
| Ee oA “STs 107 97 | +10.9 
Separately organized pro- 
fessional schools: 

Teachers colleges. __.___- 195 86 75 | +14.9 
ee ae eee 43 37 | +14.8 
iid cnnuiniechesiiuah os 43 38 | +14.9 

Technological schools____- 42 19 20| —5.3 
a OE TERS SERe ar 18 19| —5.4 
ee ee | 2 2| —3.9 

Theological, religious____- 82 5 5} +9.6 
Ss cititinnivinndntienandhseSeue 3 3} +4.6 
ee ear, ER 2 2 | +17.7 

Other professional________ 81 13 14 | —10.7 
ER ee es es Seeeewrere 9 11 | —13.1 
_ Rs éee 4 4| —3.7 

















Note.—Detail does not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


1 Percentages computed from unrounded figures. 
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These data point to a future trend in favor of 
publicly controlled institutions. However, it should 
be observed that enrollment in junior colleges— 
which are largely publicly controlled—contributed 
significantly to the total. Likewise, enrollment in 
teachers colleges made a substantial contribution to 
the enrollment in publicly controlled institutions, as 
will be shown in the detailed analytic report to be 
published later. 


Enrollment of Men and Women 


The fall of 1958 marked the second successive year 
in which total enrollment of women was rising more 
rapidly than enrollment of men. From 1957 to 1958 
the total for women increased by two and a half 
percentage points more than did the total for men. 
(See table 4.) From 1956 to 1957 women’s enroll- 
ment increased by about half a percentage point 
more than did men’s enrollment. 

First-time enrollment for women has been in- 
creasing more rapidly than for men since 1956; in 
fact, there was a slight decline in men’s first-time 
enrollment in the fall of 1957. From 1957 to 1958 
the first-time enrollment for women increased by 
almost five percentage points more than did the 
first-time enrollment for men. (See table 5.) 

Enrollment of men still accounts for approximately 
65 percent of the total enrollment. (See table 8.) 
However, the 1958 increase over 1957 in total enroll- 
ment of men accounted for only about 56 percent of 
the overall‘increase in the student population. And, 
considering first-time enrollment alone, the increase 
in male enrollment accounted for about 45 percent 
of the increase in the first-time total. 

One of the most striking increases to be observed 
in this entire survey is that for men students en- 
rolled in teachers colleges. While total enrollment 
of men was up 5.3 percent in 1958 as compared with 
1957, male enrollment in teachers colleges was up 
13.8 percent. The increase for women students in 
teachers colleges was below the overall increase for 
women. (See table 4.) The first-time enrollment 
for men in teachers colleges showed an even greater 
increase in 1958: it was up 14.8 percent as compared 
with 1957, while first-time male enrollment generally 
was up 5.2 percent. (See table 5.) This is most 
encouraging news for the many educational leaders 
and others who have been hoping to interest miore 
men in school teaching. 
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Table 6.—Total opening enrollment and first-time enrollment, 
a pi institutional control, and by sex: Fall 1958 and 
es 


[Aggregate United States] 















































Enrollment Change! 
(in thousands) 
Type of control of institution 

and sex of students Num- 
Fall Fall ber | Percent 

1958 | 1957 | (thou- 

sands) 

1 2 3 4 5 
Publicly controlled 
Total enrollment__.-_--_.----- 1,913 | 1,780 133 | +7.4 
ete) eae eee eee 1,229 | 1,150 79 | +69 
WONG io 5 5 a 684 631 54} +8.5 
First-time students_..........]| 479 439 40; +9.2 
BR dwell chcptedteindall 292 273 19} +7.1 
Wettig sai ii. Sie se 187 166 21 | +12.6 
Privately controlled 

Total enrollment._......----- 1, 346 | 1,288 58; +4.5 
a a 882 854 28 | +3.3 
LE RE A 464 434 30 | +6.8 
First-time students__...__.--- 302 291 11 | +3.8 
NG ite cbiceidtnnds dl 176 172 4} +2.2 
eee eke ee, 126 119 7| +61 

















Nore.—Detail does not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
1 Number and percent of change computed from unrounded figures. 


Another noteworthy increase, although for a rela- 
tively small group, is that for women in theological 
and religious schools. Enrollment for women in 
these schools in 1958 was up 12.9 percent as com- 
pared with a 7.8 percent rise for women in all insti- 
tutions combined. First-time enrollment for women 
in these schools was up even higher: 17.7 percent 
as compared with a general rise for women of 9.9 
percent. These large increases, compared with the 
relatively small increases (or even decreases) in 
recent years, would indicate a growing current 
interest by women students in church-service careers. 


The Largest Institutions 


The 10 institutions reporting the largest enroll- 
ments in the fall of 1958 were: University of Cali- 
fornia, all campuses (43,478); University of Min- 
nesota, all campuses (36,288); New York University 
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Table 7.—Total opening enrollment of degree-credit students, 
in all institutions, in 4-year institutions, and in junior colleges, 
- by type of institutional control: Fall 1939, and 1947-58 


[Aggregate United States] 






























































Publicly Privately 
controlled controlled 
Total 
Fall nae Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
(thou- of (thou- of 
sands) | total! | sands) | total! 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Aut. INsTITUTIONS 
1988 2e wee 1, 365 727 53.2 638 46.8 
LS SRST 2, 338 1, 152 49. 3 1, 186 50. 7 
Lee 2, 408 1, 190 49.4 | 1,218 50. 6 
a ee 2, 457 1, 219 49.6 | 1,238 50. 4 
| 2, 297 1, 154 50. 3 1, 142 49,7 
| eee 2,116 1,052 49.7 | 1,064 50. 3 
| ee 2, 148 1,114 51.8 | 1,035 48.2 
Sh ee 229% 1, 204 53.5 1, 047 46.5 
Se 2, 500 1, 395 55.8 | 1,105 44.2 
> Se 2, 679 1, 499 55.9} 1,180 44.1 
i: ee 2, 947 1, 682 57.1 1, 265 42.9 
rere 3, 068 1, 780 58.0 | 1,288 42.0 
LS re ae 3, 259 1,913 58.7 | 1,346 41.3 
4-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 
os a 1, 215 619 50.9 597 49,1 
i: a re 2, 116 989 46.8 | 1,127 $3.2 
eee 2, 197 1, 036 47.2 1, 161 52.8 
| SEs 2, 228 1, 048 47.0 | 1,180 53.0 
| | ees 2,079 986 47.4 | 1,093 52.6 
Lo 2 ees 1,916 896 46.7 | 1,021 $5.3 
|) ae eee 1, 909 922 48. 3 987 1 
ee 1, 990 993 49.9 998 50. 1 
ee, 2, 184 1, 132 51.8 | 1,052 48.2 
5S 8. a 2, 370 1, 233 52.0 | 1,137 48.0 
A se 2, 599 1, 383 5352 1, 216 46.8 
Sis Se 2, 698 1, 463 54.2 1, 235 45.8 
i ee 2, 872 1, 581 55.1 1, 291 44.9 
Junior CoLLEeGEs 
(55: ete RE 149 108 72.1 42 i393 
ee ee 222 163 73.4 59 26.6 
eae 211 154 73.0 57 27.0 
NO Ss ie 229 171 74.6 58 25.4 
LS ees 218 168 Viva 50 22.8 
Mapai egant = 200 156 78. 1 44 21.9 
SY A ee 240 192 80. 1 48 19.9 
| ee 260 211 80.9 50 19.1 
LS aoe 316 264 83.5 52 16.5 
Lf rarer 309 266 86. 1 43 13.9 
66522 fe eees 348 299 85.7 50 14. 3 
1 ee 370 317 85.6 53 14. 4 
i Re ek. 387 332 85.8 55 14.2 























Note.—Detail does not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


1 Percentages computed from unrounded figures, 

2 Continental United States; estimated. _ 5 

3 Classification of institutions by type adjusted to agree with classification in 
956. 
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Table 8.—Total opening enrollment of degree-credit students’ 
by sex: Fall 1946-58 


{Aggregate United States] 














Men Women 
Fall Total 
Number | Percent | Number} Percent 
(thou- |of total!) (thou- |of total ! 
sands) sands) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

et _ 2,078 1, 418 68. 2 661 31.8 
[ee 2, 338 1, 659 71.0 679 29.0 
| ee 2,408 | 1,712 Tia k 696 28.9 
EE SY. 2, 457 1, 729 70. 4 728 29.6 
eee 2,297 | 1,569 68. 3 727 31.7 
LS eee: 2,116 | 1,399 66. 1 718 33.9 
ae 2,148 | 1, 387 64.6 761 35.4 
i 2, 251 1, 432 63.6 818 36. 4 
i Se 2,500 | 1,602 64. 1 898 35.9 
rege 2,679 | 1,747 65.2 931 34.8 
eee 2,947 | 1,928 65.4 1,019 34.6 
| | 3,068 | 2,003 65.3 1, 065 34.7 
Ln A EES. 3,259 | 2,110 64. 8 1, 148 35.2 




















Nore.—Detail does not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


1 Percentages computed from unrounded figures. 
2 Data based on returns from a sample of 333 carefully selected institutions 
(drawn from a total of 1,749). 
—— of institutions by type adjusted to agree with classification in 


(32,990); State University of New York, all cam- 
puses ? (32,196); City College of the City of New 
York (29,294); University of Illinois * (27,089); 
University of Wisconsin, all campuses (26,678); 
University of Michigan (26,581); Columbia Univer- 
sity (25,865); and Indiana University (23,531). 


Other Publications 


A detailed analytic report of the 1958 opening 
fall enrollment, including discussion of trends in 
recent years, is in process of preparation and will 
be issued as an Office of Education circular within 
the next few months. 

A preliminary circular has already been published 
giving total and first-time enrollments, by sex, for 
individual institutions. This is Office of Education 
Circular No. 544, Opening (Fall) Enrollment in 
Higher Education, 1958: Institutional Data. Copies 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for 30 cents each. 


2 Does not include enrollment of students in the Agricultural and Technical 
Institutes (classified as semiprofessional enrollment, rather than degree-credit). 

3 Preliminary. Final figure received too late for inclusion in the compilation 
of this report was slightly larger (27,457). 
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Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 


Universities: Seventy-second Annual Meeting 


ENTIMENT for increased Federal activity in 

helping colleges and universities solve problems 
of mounting pressures on facilities and staffs was 
expressed at the 72d annual meeting of the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Uni- 
versities in Washington, D. C., November 9-13. 
Although provisions of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act were extensively discussed, sentiment 
seemed to be that the program should be allowed 
to operate for a time before any evaluation or sug- 
gestions for amendment should be attempted. 

More than a thousand delegates and guests regis- 
tered for the convention, representing 71 member 
institutions in 49 States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
President Colin McKay of the University of New 
Brunswick brought greetings as a special delegate 
from the National Conference of Canadian Univer- 
sities, and other Canadian guests attended. 

Membership in the Association is institutional; 
however, delegates to its various units included 
Presidents of member colleges and universities, deans 
of agriculture, arts and sciences, engineering, gradu- 
ate work, home economics, and veterinary medicine, 
heads of research in agriculture, engineering, and 
home economics, and of both general and agricultural 
extension. 


General Sessions 


The three general sessions, bringing all delegates 
together, were addressed by a variety of speakers 
from various fields: President A. N. Jorgensen of the 
University of Connecticut, President of the Associ- 
ation, discussed “Education and the World Com- 
munity.” “The Will to be Strong in Science” was 
the topic of Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., Scientific 
Adviser to the President, and President of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Dr. Killian called 
for “‘recognition of the crucial and fundamental role 
of education in maintaining our scientific leadership.” 
He stressed the need for “more first quality institu- 
tions in science and engineering” and more “top- 
flight graduate schools.” 


*Executive Secretary, American Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities. 
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By RUSSELL |. THACKREY* 


Sir Leslie Munro, former Ambassador to the U. S. 
from New Zealand and until recently President of 
the Security Council of the United Nations, told the 
group of “The Impact of the Middle East on the 
United Nations.”” Victor Reuther, Assistant to the 
President of the United Automobile Workers, who 
substituted for his brother, Walter, impressed the 
group with his vigorous statement of labor’s interest 
in quality education at all levels. Dr. Margaret 
Mead, anthropologist, talked on “Changing Educa- 
tion for a Changing World” and Dr. Robert D. 
Calkins, President of the Brookings Institution, dis- 
cussed some of the pressing economic problems of 
higher education. 

At the final general session Dr. E. C. Stakman of 
the University of Minnesota, who is distinguished 
both in research and teaching, discussed trends and 
needs in agricultural education and research; and 
Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, outlined pro- 
posals for coordinated action of governmental and 
nongovernmental sources in assessing and helping 
to solve the financial problems of higher education. 
In conclusion, President M. T. Harrington of the 
Texas A and M College System reported on activ- 
ities of the Executive Committee of the Association, 
which he has headed during the past year. 


Policy Positions and Other Actions 


Among policy positions and other actions taken 
by the Senate of the Association were the following: 

Federal Loans for Housing, Academic Facilities.— 
The Association voted both to support expansion 
of the College Housing Loan Program on a basis 
adequate to meet needs, and the inauguration of a 
new program of loans for academic facilities, on a 
similar interest-rate basis. 

Federal Grants for General Academic Facilities, 
R. O. T. C. Facilities—The Senate voted for the 
first time to endorse a program of Federal grants, 
on a matching basis, for construction of general 
academic facilities at public colleges and universities. 
The resolution took no position on whether or not 
this aid should be extended to non-public colleges 
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and universities. ‘The Association also restated its 
long-standing position that the Federal government 
should bear responsibility for providing Reserve 
Officers Training Corps facilities, which are used to 
provide regular and reserve officers for the national 
armed services. 

“Overhead” Payments on Federally Sponsored Re- 
search and Other Programs.—In a series of resolu- 
tions, the Association (1) reiterated its opposition 
to legislative limitations on payments for indirect 
costs under Federal research contracts and grants as 
a matter of principle, (2) urged a more realistic 
policy on computation of indirect-cost allowances on 
Federally sponsored research generally, in order 
that such payments be equitable both to universities 
and the Federal government, (3) asked specifically 
that the National Science Foundation take indirect 
costs into account in negotiating payments for 
summer-term and short-term institutes and graduate 
fellowship programs, and (4) called on all Federal 
agencies and private foundations to recognize the 
principle that nonprofit institutions should be 
reimbursed for indirect as well as direct costs. 

Opposition to Undergraduate Federal Scholar- 
ships.—While stressing the importance and value of 
scholarship-aid generally, the Association again 
voted to oppose the inauguration of a general Federal 
undergraduate scholarship program. ‘The priority of 
need for aid in providing facilities and improving 
salaries, and the continuing lack of essential infor- 
mation on need for,, and effect of, an undergraduate 
scholarship program on a national basis, were cited 
in discussion. 

“*Tax-Credit” Plan——The Senate again voted to 
oppose the “‘tax-credit” plan and similar measures 
which, it felt, represent both unsound tax policy and 
Federal aid to institutions under the guise of aid to 
parents and students. 


New Federal Academies—Opposition was ex- 
pressed to the creation of new Federal degree-grant- 
ing academies or programs. 


Educational Radio-Television.—In a series of reso- 
lutions, the Association stressed the continuing 
importance of the protection of television allocations 
for educational purposes; urged a speedy resolution 
by the Federal Communications Commission of the 
programs of institutions assigned UHF television 
channels; called attention to the ccntinuing great 
importance of educational radio stations; urged 
cooperation in the new “mass-media” research pro- 
gram of the U. S. Office of Education; and endorsed 
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in principle the Bricker-Magnuson bill to grant aid 
to the several States and Territories for purchase of 
educational television equipment. 

Water Resources Policy—A resolution emphati- 
cally asking Administration and Congressional action 
to implement the report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Water Resources Policy was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Education as a Social Responsibility —During the 
convention a joint statement by the Executive Com- 
mittees of the Land-Grant Association and the 
State Universities Association was released, em- 
phatically opposing the philosophy that education 
is primarily of benefit to the individual rather than 
society, and stressing the importance of keeping 
college opportunity open to all qualified young 
people. 

Voluntary Gifts to Public Colleges and Universi- 
ties—The Association endorsed the report of a 
Committee on Voluntary Gifts to Public Colleges 
and Universities, which calls for making known the 
needs of public universities for such aid, particularly 
for programs for which tax funds cannot be or are 
not customarily made available. Importance of 
such funds in supporting basic research, and in ex- 
perimental educational programs, was stressed. 

Centennial of Land-Grant College Act.—After 
hearing the report of its Committee on the Centennial 
of the Land-Grant College Act (which Centennial 
occurs in 1962) the Association voted to raise special 
funds to establish a Centennial office to coordinate 
activities in planning for the celebration, which will 
start with the November 1961 convention of the 
Association in Kansas City. In certain phases of 
the Celebration the Association will cooperate with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, whose Cen- 
tennial also falls in 1962; in others with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Depart- 
ment of Defense, and other Federal and non-Federal 
agencies and organizations. 

General Extension Funds.—Reaffirmed was the 
Association’s support of legislation to provide 
Federal funds in aid of general extension work 
similar to those now provided for work among rural 
people only. 


New Officers of the Association 


New President of the Association is President C. 
Clement French of the State College of Washington. 
The Past President of the Association, President 
A. N. Jorgensen of the University of Connecticut. 
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will serve as Chairman of the Executive Committee 
during the coming year. New members of the 
Executive Committee are President Wilson H. 
Elkins, University of Maryland; Dean Helen Canoyer 
(home economics) of Cornell University; Directo 
Norman Volk (agriculture) of Purdue University; 
and Dean Milton Muelder (arts and sciences) of 
Michigan State University. The Executive Com- 
mittee is composed equally of Presidents of member 


institutions elected by the Senate, and representa- 
tives of subject-matter divisions, elected by the 
Divisions. President A. L. Strand of Oregon State 
College was elected Chairman of the Council of 
Presidents of the Association for the coming year" 
and President Wayne Reitz of the University of 
Florida, Secretary. The Council provides a dis- 
cussion-forum for administrative heads of member 
institutions. 





Faculty Salaries 1958-59 


HE OFFICE OF EDUCATION recently com- 

pleted a study of current faculty salaries, ad- 
ministrative salaries, student tuition, and room and 
board rates. Data on faculty salaries included in 
the present article have been taken from this larger 
study, which is the second of an annual series of 
reports by the auther on these topics.! 

The mean salaries for academic deans and faculty 
members are presented in table 1, by selected types 
(col. 1-5) and by enrollment categories for 4-year 
colleges and universities (col. 6-10). 

By type of institution, public universities paid 
the highest mean salary to academic deans in under- 
graduate colleges ($13,310); private junior colleges 
paid the lowest mean salary ($6,670). 

By enrollment categories, the highest mean salary 
for academic deans ($15,360) was paid in public 
institutions having enrollments of 10,000 or more; 
the lowest mean salary ($6,990) was paid in private 
institutions having enrollments below 500. 

Both by type of institution and by enrollment, 
the mean salaries paid academic deans by public 
institutions exceeded the mean salaries paid by 
private ones. By type of institution, the smallest 
difference between public and private institutions 
was in universities ($1,490); by enrollment category, 
the smallest difference was in category 1,000-2,499 
($560). 

*Chief, Business Administration Section, Division of Higher 
Education, Office of Education. 


1 The study is scheduled for publication in early 1959 by the U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. When available, it will be an- 
nounced in Higher Education. 
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Private universities reported the highest mean 
salaries for professors ($10,160) and associate pro- 
fessors ($7,290). Private institutions increased sal- 
aries more significantly during the past year than 
did public institutions. This is particularly notice- 
able in the ranks of professor and associate professor 
since public universities had the highest mean 
salaries in both of these ranks in 1957-58. The 
highest mean salaries for assistant professors and 
instructors were paid by public liberal arts colleges, 
at $6,280 and $5,120 exceeding the mean salaries 
paid in public universities by approximately $200. 
Although the table shows the highest mean salary 
for instructors ($6,300) to be paid by public junior 
colleges, a check of the number of junior college 
faculty members reported at the professorial ranks 
shows that only 11 percent of the total faculty mem- 
bers in public junior colleges and 21 percent in pri- 
vate junior colleges have academic faculty ranks. 
In the private junior colleges, with the lowest pro- 
fessorial salary reported for professors, it is evident 
that salary practices do not follow the pattern of 
the 4-year colleges and universities. The rank of 
instructor in junior colleges is more accurately 
described as “all ranks combined.” 

The largest difference in mean salaries from the 
rank of instructor to that of professor was in private 
universities with the mean salary of a professor 2.1 
times as large as the méan salary of the instructor, 
$10,160 to $4,830. The smallest relative difference 
in mean salary from instructor to professor was in 
public teachers colleges (1.5), followed in order by 
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Table 1.—Mean salaries and number of academic deans and faculty members in four types of 


comparable data for four-year public and private institutions by sizes of enrollment: 1958-59 


[Academic deans employed for more than 10 months; faculty members employed for 10 months or less] 





Type and rank 





ACADEMIC DEANS 


Universities: ..- 5+ 3. 22. <- 
Liberal arts colleges _-__--_--- 
Teachers colleges 
Junior colleges __. 


PROFESSORS 


Unwertities.... 5.22.52 
Liberal arts colleges 
Teachers colleges 


Junior colleges... <2. 2522 : 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS 


Uinrwerenties 2.0.6 gos 2 
Liberal arts colleges ______-_-- 
Teachers colleges.__.....--.-- 
Junior colleges........-..-.. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSORS 


Universities. 222.022 5 2. 22: 
Liberal arts colleges 
Teachers colleges 
Junior colleges__ 


INSTRUCTORS 


WRN ach eect tnd 
Liberal arts colleges_____-_--_- 
Teachers colleges...........- 


Junior colleges...........-.- 




















Public Private 
No. Mean No. Mean 
salary salary 
2 3 4 5 
430 |$13, 310 153 |$11, 820 
102 | 10, 630 268 8, 280 
151 PGS fw oo cnce 1 
102 | 9,170 48 | 6,670 
6, 316 9, 410 2, 894 | 10, 160 
1,569 | 8,950] 3,118 | 7,030 
1,708 | 7,090 |....--<- (1) 
128 5, 890 99 | 4,380 
5, 973 7,270 | 2,140} 7,290 
1, 807 7,230 , 874 5, 880 
Eay | ‘Gye |.......; Q) | 
131 5,710 50 | 4,690 | 
7,427 | 6,050} 2,700 5, 950 
2,915 | 6,280 3, 769 5, O80 
3, 399 DOE Viawoaies (?) 
211 5, 460 65 4, 630 | 
5,296 | 4,920 1, 745 4, 830 
1,727 | 5,120] 2,567] 4,410 
1,998 | 5.100 |...--..2 (*) 
3,833 | 6,300 829 | 4,370 

















Enrollment and rank 


ACADEMIC DEANS 


10, 000 and more -_.- 


PROFESSORS 


5,000-9,999..... 
10, 000 and more______- 


AssocIaATE PROFESSORS 


Below 500_______-- 


A, aaa 
10, 000 and more-_.- 


INSTRUCTORS 





ublic and private institutions, and 














Public Private 
No. Mean No. Mean 
salary salary 
7 8 9 10 
Ti | $7, 580 73 $6, 990 
38 | 9,120 83 7,570 
116 | 10,010 103 9, 450 
132 | 10,810 48 10, 010 
215 | 12, 380 95 10, 900 
179 | 15, 360 58 13, 620 
24 | 6,790 468 5, 730 
285 7, 220 1, 084 6, 880 
1,370 | 7,870 1, 383 7, 490 
1, 408 7, 590 438 7, 860 
2,411 8, 590 1, 369 9, 930 
4,278 | 10,270 1, 350 10, 620 
32 6, 170 444 5, 030 
305 6, 140 951 5, 740 
1, 732 6, 660 1, 206 6, 200 
1,627 | 6,450 495 6, 330 
2,475 7,030 1, 146 7, 290 
4, 008 7, 800 900 7, 360 
60 5,020 579 4, 450 
$52 5, 460 1,253 4, 920 
2,415 5, 800 1, 494 5, 350 
2, 417 5,650 792 5, 420 
3, 683 6, 030 1, 540 5,970 
5,020 | 6,460 962 5, 980 
99 4, 800 398 3, 990 
252 | 4,590 867 4, 300 
1,087 | 4,940 1,018 4, 620 
1,572 | 4,690 418 4, 540 
2,074 | 4,820 941 4, 880 
3,560 | 5,250 761 4, 810 











1 Data for private teachers colleges have not been included since there are only a few of them in the United States. 


private liberal arts colleges (1.6), public liberal arts 
colleges (1.7), and public universities (1.9). 

Since salary practices of institutions of comparable 
size were more alike than salary practices of insti- 
tutions of the same type but widely different sizes, 
salary analyses have also been made by enrollment 


categories. 


In the analyses by enrollment cate- 


gories, salary data for junior colleges have been 


excluded. 
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Table 1, columns 6-10, points up the positive rela- 
tionship between the amount of the mean salaries 
and the size of the enrollment category. The mean 
salaries of academic deans, both in public and in 
private institutions, increased at each enrollment 
category over the smaller enrollment category. The 
same pattern followed for the professorial ranks in 
Only in the rank of instructor 


private institutions. 
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« 


did this pattern vary, with the mean salaries in and instructor the mean salaries of enrollment cate- 
“2 500-4,999” and “10,000 and more” categories gory “500-999” were $30 and $210 below the mean 
being slightly lower than the enrollment categories _ salaries of enrollment category “below 500.” 
immediately below. In the public institutions the 

mean bait at each Arce rank for enrollment Salaries in Selected Professional and Graduate Schools 
category “2,500-4,999” were from $210 to $280 Mean salaries for deans and faculty members in 
lower than the mean salaries in enrollment category 12 professional and graduate schools are presented 
**1 000-2,499.” In the ranks of associate professor in table 2. In the case of medical schools, separate 


Table 2.—Mean salaries and number of deans and faculty members in selected professional and graduate schools for 10 months or 
less and more than 10 months service: 1958-59 



































| j 
10 months or less | More than 10 10 months or less More than 10 
months months 
Rank and college | Rank and college 
| 
No | Mean No | Mean No. Mean No. Mean 
| salary salary salary salary 
1 2 3 4 | 5 6 7 . 9 10 

DEANS DEaANs 
hE DORE SI SAMs ls Fe) GE ISNe, 750 Wiha co cauk. 24 |$15, 610 79 | $13, 300 
BORNE ook ne a eck 1 |$15, 000 32 | 15,950 || Engineering.._....--__-- 30 | 12,850 123 13, 740 
Veterinary medicine_____-_--|_----- P eee 15 | 14,560 || Graduate business______- 2 | 17, 500 8 | 18,380 
ne achat 5 | 10, 800 52 | 12,050 || Graduate education______ 3 | 13,600 7 14, 240 
ks Ls kan nictadekwes 4} 8,130 28 | 9,760 || Graduate school________- 1 | 10,500 10 13, 460 
ee ae 4 | 12,400 19 | 12, 300 |} Theology._......__---- 21 8, 770 39 7, 970 

PROFESSORS | PROFESSORS 

Medicine: Clinical. .._____.- 122 | 13,630 772 | 15,550 [a ee 621 | 12, 160 74 9, 480 

Prechnical........| 162 | 11,500 453 | 12,790 || Engineering.............| 2,071 9, 690 558 10, 780 
DOGS sc aec sas co sce oe | 47 | 9,630 178 | 11, 760 |} Graduate business_-_--__- 160 | 12,560 5 11, 320 
Veterinary medicine-_-___-_--- 17 | 9,220 155 | 10, 760 || Graduate education___-__- 160 | 10,780 19 13, 060 
ee ots | 89 8, 690 39 | 10, 880 || Graduate school_-_----- al 41 9, 400 41 14, 570 
Do ee eee ie) 8 | 7,730 3: 6,020 ff TARY i6656--2..- 2. 252 | 7,500 128 6, 690 
Social WOE Rs cs onus cosas Nee | 36 | 9,330 18 | 10, 850 || 

AssociATE PROFESSORS | || AssociaTE PRoFEssorRs | 

Medicine: Clinical. ______-_- 104 | 10, 840 687 | 11, 560 ROSS. boeiGi ek A 2, 159 | 8,610 28 8, 160 

Preclinical___-..--.- 88 | 9,150 402 | 9,340 | Engineering...........--| 1,969 | 7,460 317 8, 410 
OG eee eee ae 33 | 7,730 140 | 9,800 || Graduate business__-____- 113 | 8,810 4 8, 130 
Veterinary medicine--_- -- Pots 13 | 8,390 98 | 9,000 || Graduate education_____- 84 | 8,140 13 9, 970 
Penne. ous eos Le 94 | 7,180 43 8, 390 | Graduate school________- 30°} 7,400 9 7, 880 
a ein ss leas: 35 7, 230 AA 2 en 90 | 7,230 55 5, 580 
OCIA WOR nics cw nconcnes fg 7, 460 20 | 8,320 | 

AssISTANT PROFESSORS AssISTANT PROFESSORS 

Medicine: Clinical. ---_-__-- 153 | 8,280 ee, 7 a 121 7, 080 24 7, 500 

Preclinical. ______- 117 | 7,290 505 7,620 || Engineering. --...------ 2,039 | 6,230 417 7, 360 
Btls ceca wach. nuns 32 | 6,310 157 | 7,980 || Graduate business_-_____- 96 | 6,680 1 7, 500 
Veterinary medicine__------- 12 | 6,320 113 7, 530 || Graduate education__-_-__- 71 | -6,440 7 7, 400 
ae eee 100 | 6,390 52 | 7,200 || Graduate school________- 22 | 6,090 2 8, 500 

ee 85 | 5,870 151 6,070 || Theology........---.--- 84} 5,270 54 4, 680 
ee ae 45 | 6,360 16 | 7,410 
INSTRUCTORS INSTRUCTORS 

Medicine: Clinical. ___-..--- 87 | 6,590 903. | 6: 940 Th Bales. 555) aes. 28 | 5,390 5 5, 680 

Preclinical... __---- 56 | 5,800 274 | 6,190 || Engineering. -........-- 1,757 | 4,950 372 6, 000 
| Se eee 31 | 4,600 160 | 6,210 || Graduate business___-___- 24} 5,360 2 5, 500 
Veterinary medicine_---.----- 11 | 4,820 129 | 6,330 || Graduate education____-- 26 | 4,870 3 7, 400 
TEETER A PAE 53 | 4,790 23 5, 160 || Graduate school________- ke Sf 
ING once nonce wdacockud 108 | 4,780 176 | 5,040 || Theology...........---- 56} 3,640 20 3, 730 
ana 8 | 5,400 1 | 5,200 
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salary figures have been reported for clinical and for 
pre-clinical faculty members. Separate analysis by 
control—public and private—was not made for these 
schools since the number of responses was too small 
for meaningful separation and, in addition, a com- 
parison of the mean salaries by control indicated that 
the salary differences were slight. 

Since a majority of the faculty members of schools 
of medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, and 
nursing were employed for more than 10 months, 
the data have been presented separately for those 
employed 10 months or less and those employed more 
than 10 months. 

Most of the deans were employed for more than 
10 months. In this category, the highest mean 
salary was paid by schools of medicine ($18,730), 
the lowest by schools of theology ($7,970). The mean 
salaries of all other schools except nursing ($9,760) 
exceeded $12,000. Others above $15,000 were 
graduate business ($18,380) and dentistry ($15,950). 

The highest mean salary for professors, $15,550, 
was paid for more than 10 months service to clinical 
professors in schools of medicine. An average salary 
in excess of $10,000 was paid in all of the graduate 
and professional schools for more than 10 months 
service except in theology ($6,690), nursing ($8,020), 
and law ($9,480). 

Mean salaries in excess of $10,000 for professors 
employed 10 months or less were paid in both clinical 
($13,630) and preclinical ($11,500) schools of 
medicine, graduate business ($12,560), law ($12,160), 
and graduate education ($10,780). 

Table 2 permits similar analyses for the other 
faculty ranks. The mean salaries of clinical faculty 
members in colleges of medicine were consistently 
highest in all ranks, both for service of 10 months or 
less and more than 10 months, where a sizeable num- 
ber of responses were received. At the other ex- 
treme, mean salaries of deans and faculty members 
of schools of theology were lowest. Only in the case 
of deans employed 10 months or less, in which 
category deans of colleges of nursing were lowest, 
was there an exception. Almost as consistently, 
mean salaries of faculty members and deans of 
colleges of nursing were next to the lowest. 


Changes in Salaries 


The average 1958-59 salary for all ranks combined 
in private institutions increased 11.1 percent over 
the average salary for 1957-58. This was almost 
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two and one-half times the 4.5 percent average in- 
crease in public institutions. The relatively low 
increase in public institutions can very likely be 
attributed to the fact that a majority of the States 
were operating in the second year of their biennium 
and that larger salary increases were made for 1957- 
58, the academic year immediately following the 
legislative sessions. 

A consistent pattern of increases was not followed. 
In public institutions, the largest rate of increase 
was in teachers colleges, ranging from 4.5 percent for 
instructors to 6.0 percent for professors. In private 
institutions, the largest rate of increase was in uni- 
versities, ranging from 6.9 percent for instructors to 
14.7 percent for professors. 

While this 11.1 percent average increase in salaries 
in private institutions is particularly commendable, 
much additional effort on the part of private as 
well as public institutions needs to be made to meet 
the goal of doubling the average level of faculty 
salaries within 5 to 10 years which was recommended 
one year ago by the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School. 





International Programs of American 
Universities 


AccorDING to a report by the Michigan State Uni- 
versity Institute of Research on Overseas Programs, 
184 American universities were engaged in 382 pro- 
grams overseas during the 1957-58 academic year. 
Almost one-third of these programs are accounted 
for by 17 universities; Harvard heads the list with 
18, followed by Cornell with 11 and New York 
University with 10. The report notes that land- 
grant institutions have 56 of the 95 programs 
sponsored by the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. 

By countries, France leads in the number of 
programs with 30, followed by Germany with 25 
and the United Kingdom with 18. First among the 
Asian countries is India with 21; Pakistan and Japan 
each has 21 and Indonesia 12. The greatest number 
of programs (155) are concentrated in countries 
classified as “underdeveloped” on a basis of per 
capita income. 
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Higher Education in North Dakota _ 


URING the interval between April and October 
1958,! 10 members of the staff of the Division 
of Higher Education of the Office of Education com- 
pleted a comprehensive survey of the 9 State- 
supported higher education institutions in North 
Dakota. The survey was accomplished under the 
joint auspices of the North Dakota Legislative 
Research Committee and the State Board of Higher 
Education, according to the terms of a letter of 
agreement negotiated between them and the Office 
of Education. The authors of this article served, 
respectively, as Director and Associate Director of 
the survey. 

Although the specific point of initiation for the 
survey appears in the passage of House Concurrent 
Resolution J in 1957 by the 35th Legislative Assem- 
bly of North Dakota, interest in a comprehensive 
survey of higher education was evidenced in North 
Dakota for two years before this resolution was 
passed. Among the reasons for this interest was a 
desire on the part of the State Board of Higher 
Education to review the work of the 20 years that 
have passed since it was created as the board over 
all State institutions of higher learning and to 
appraise the future needs of the State in higher 
education. The latter motive is evident from the 
wording of the 1957 Legislative concurrent resolu- 
tion. 

Operating under the State Board of Higher Edu- 
cation in North Dakota are the University of North 
Dakota, North Dakota Agricultural College, 5 
State teachers colleges, and 2 institutions of the 
junior college and technical institute type. Al- 





*Ernest V. Hollis is Director, College and University Branch, 
and S. V. Martorana is Chief, State and Regional Organization 
Section of the Division of Higher Education. The other eight 
staff members on the survey were: Ralph Bedell, Specialist, 
Higher Education Programs; W. Robert Bokelman, Chief, 
Business Administration Section; Winslow R. Hatch, Research 
Coordinator; Robert E. Iffert, Specialist, Faculty and Student 
Services; Clarence B. Lindquist, Chief, Natural Sciences and 
Mathematics; Richard C. Mattingly, Research Assistant; 
D. Grant Morrison, Specialist, Community and Junior Colleges; 
John B. Rork, Specialist, Physical Facilities. 

1 A limited number of copies of the final report of the survey will be available 


for distribution from the Office of Education. Requests for copies should be 
addressed to the Division of Higher Education. 
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though the major and official concern of the survey 
was the operations of, and the services to the State 
provided by, these 9 institutions, the single private 
college in the State, a liberal arts college, and the 2 
local public 2-year colleges were invited to partici- 
pate in such aspects of the survey as they wished 
and appear in the summary report in a number of 
its parts. The members of the survey staff found 
all of the North Dakota higher institutions most 
cooperative and interested in the survey; many of 
them collected the data and participated in the 
project in such a way as to make it an institutional 
faculty in-service study project. 

Within the scope of the survey were: North 
Dakota’s present establishment for higher educa- 
tion; the social and economic setting for higher 
education; factors affecting college attendance, 
including a study of the geographic origins of 
college students; high school graduation and college 
continuation; college enrollment projections; post 
graduation placement of college graduates; the 
programs of instruction, research, and _ services 
provided by the higher institutions; faculties, faculty 
loads, instructional costs, and salaries; financing of 
current operations; and physical facilities including 
a study of the utilization now made of available 
space in existing facilities. Data on each of these 
areas were collected by the survey team during May 
when the members of the staff visited North Dakota 
to devote approximately 85 man-days of effort in 
field work at the North Dakota campuses, and by 
data gathering questionnaires and schedules sent to 
the colleges to be ccmpleted and returned to the 


Office of Education. 


Some Illustrative Findings 


Space limitations in this article preclude even a 
listing of the findings of the survey which are 
presented in Part I, Volume I of the final survey 
report. Only a few that are believed to be of 
general interest and illustrative of the general report 
can be mentioned. 


Population Trends and Future Enrollments 


In gross population, North Dakota is growing, 
though at a rate slower than that of the Nation asa 
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whole. The rate of out-migration is an important 
factor in determining the future total population of 
the State. A number of significant population 
shifts are taking place within the State, creating a 
new pattern which places increasing proportions of 
the total population in the western and central 
parts of the State, whereas most of the existing 
higher education institutions are concentrated in 
the eastern part. 

The college-going patterns of young people appear 
to have a direct relationship to the proximity and 
availability of a collegiate institution. Counties 
with colleges within their boundaries and _ the 
adjacent counties exhibit highest proportions of 
college-age youth actually enrolled in college, 
whereas the counties without higher institutions are 
at the other extreme. Specifically, the median 
percentage of estimated college-age youth enrolled 
in college is 21.8 percent when all 53 North Dakota 
counties are considered, but this figure is 19.8 
percent for the counties without colleges within 
their boundaries and 32.0 percent for the counties 
having colleges within them. The same general- 
izations are supported by data about student drop- 
outs after college entrance. The western counties, 
farthest from the colleges, have above-average 
drop-out rates. 

The growth of enrollment of college students in 
the past decade in North Dakota (46.6 percent) has 
greatly exceeded the growth of the State in total 
population (estimated four percent). This phe- 
nomenon is consistent with the national trend and 
indicates that larger proportions than before of those 
eligible to enter college are enrolling. 

The projection made in this survey of college en- 
rollments to which North Dakota can look forward 
concurs with the results of independent projections 
made by the Commissioner of Higher Education 
earlier. By 1970 there will be between 15,000 and 
20,000 students in North Dakota higher institutions 
even if most conservative assumptions are used in 
estimating the growth of enrollments. Even these 
conservative estimates, however, indicate that the 
State must prepare now for striking increases in 
enrollment in the next 10 years. Actual enrollments 
in recent years have been consistently larger than 
the enrollments previously predicted. 


Social and Economic Factors 


The economy of North Dakota, though still very 
dominantly agricultural, is changing toward more 
diversification. Even in agriculture great changes 
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are occurring in the size of farms and in their opera- 
tion. Needs of the State in higher education, there- 
fore, are growing, not only with respect to necessity 
to advance knowledge in agriculture, but also to 
provide its citizens a full program of liberal higher 
learning and professional training in many fields to 
prepare them to take the fullest advantage of the 
changes that are occurring in the economy. 

The economy of the State can support an ex- 
tended and expanded effort in the financing of 
higher education. North Dakota is not a poor State. 
During the past 20 years it has been receiving an 
increasing share of the Nation’s wealth. While it 
ranks tenth in the Nation in per capita State reve- 
nue, the State does not rank nearly as high in its 
per capita expenditures for higher education, holding 
14th position in this respect. 


State Board Operations 


The State Board of Higher Educaticn gives a 
great proportion of its attention and time to matters 
of operational detail connected with the nine insti- 
tutions under its jurisdiction. It operates and con- 
ducts its meetings as though it were the governing 
board of nine independent institutions of higher 
education instead of nine interrelated colleges in a 
statewide system cf higher learning. 

Though there exists in the State system of higher 
education a number of different types of institutions 
and for some types more than one institution, there 
is no apparent clear understanding or formal state- 
ment of policy concerning the differentiation of 
function of these institutions and the manner that 
each institution or group of institutions of a given 
type can and should contribute to an effective and 
well-coordinated statewide system. 

Similarly, there is not available now a well-devised 
plan, set of critieria, or method of appraisal to deter- 
mine the need for establishing new institutions of 
higher learning or to use as a basis for modifying or 
discontinuing existing colleges. There is a lack of 
clarity about the degree of authority the Board of 
Higher Education has in the matter of establishing 
new institutions, taking over ones that have been 
established under other auspices, and modifying or 
discontinuing those already in being. 


Course Offerings and Class Sizes 


Overlapping of offerings among the several 
institutions in the State does not occur to any great 
or serious extent. An equitable and justifiable 
distribution of course offerings exists among the 
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institutions which offer lower-division and under- 
graduate degree programs and between the Univer- 
sity and the Agricultural College with respect to 
programs of advanced study and professional train- 
ing. Actually more overlapping of offerings than 
now exists could be justified on the part of institu- 
tions in the western part of the State because of the 
long distances these institutions are from the others. 
On other grounds, such as the need of the Nation 
and the State for trained teachers, a duplication 
which would allow the Agricultural College to offer 
a degree in elementary education could be justified. 

Among the State-supported institutions, 16.7 
percent of the classes conducted during the time of 
the survey had an enrollment of fewer than five 
students, the proportion ranging among the nine 
colleges from 32.2 percent to 6.9 percent. At the 
other extreme of class size, 8.4 percent of the classes 
conducted in the State-supported colleges were of 
an enrollment larger than 40 students. The college 
with the lowest proportion of such classes had a 
frequency of 1.8 percent, while the greatest per- 
centage observed was 12.5 percent. 

All of the State institutions together offered a 
total of 2,671 courses during the spring of 1958, the 
median enrollment for the total being 17.0 students. 
The highest median enrollment in any State college 
was 19.4 students and the lowest median enrollment 
was 10.7 students. 

Graduate programs offered at the Agricultural 
College have been concentrated at the master’s 
degree level. While this is also true at the University 
of North Dakota, at this institution programs for 
the doctor’s degree have also been developed. 
During recent years the graduate programs have 
been expanding gradually at both institutions in a 
steady and wholesome fashion. 


Faculties and Salaries 

Among the faculties of the North Dakota colleges, 
men are found in greater number than women, and 
the men as a group are gounger than the women as a 
group. Between the groups of men and women, the 
men have the lighter teaching loads but have the 
higher salaries. The mean weekly hour load for 
men is 13.8 and for women 15.9. The men’s average 
weekly teaching load of 13.8 hours multiplied by the 
average rate of their salaries based on teaching 
hours is $144.62 as compared with the corresponding 
figure of $123.22 for women—a differential of 17 
percent in favor of the men; this despite the fact that 
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the women have relatively about the same level of 
qualifications in terms of earned degrees by rank as 
the men and that as a group they teach larger 
classes. This survey was not able to appraise the 
men and women faculties in terms of scholarly 
production and other evidences of professional 
growth. 

A number of comparisons were made in the effort 
to determine the comparability of the salaries paid 
faculties in North Dakota higher institutions to 
those paid faculty members in colleges in other 
States and regions of the Nation. The general con- 
clusion resulting from these is that faculty salaries 
in North Dakota are noticeably below those in other 
areas. The salaries being paid the faculty members 
in North Dakota higher institutions are at about the 
same level as those paid by institutions of comparable 
sizes in the North Central region. However, when 
North Dakota institutions are compared with in- 
stitutions of the same type in the North Central 
region and in the Nation, it is found that the salaries 
being paid in North Dakota are below the level of 
those being paid by other colleges and universities. 


Financing Operations 

North Dakota has given much State effort to 
higher education, both in relation to its per capita in- 
come and in comparison with the seven States in its 
geographic area. However, this reflects the fact 
that the State has to carry almost all of the burden 
because it has practically no privately supported 
higher institutions and the fact that it is dedicated 
to keeping costs to the students as low as possible. 
It is significant to note, therefore, that, although the 
State shows up relatively well in comparisons to the 
other States, it does not show up as well when com- 
pared to its own ability to support higher education. 

The average current income per resident student 
in North Dakota in 1955-56, $1,396, slightly ex- 
ceeded the national average of $1,313 but it was 
lower than the average of eight nearby States, 
$1,555. The same relationships were found when 
average total educational and general income (cur- 
rent income less income from auxiliary enterprises 
and income for student aid programs) was used 
for comparisons. 

Average total educational and general expenditures 
per resident student in North Dakota in 1955-56 
were $986, some $45 Jess than the national average 
of $1,031 and $163 Jess than the 8-State average of 
$1,149. 
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Physical Facilities 


As of December 31, 1957, the total estimated pres- 
ent value of the physical plant for higher education 
in North Dakota was $35,371,278. Of this amount, 
92 percent represented the value of the plants of the 
State-controlled institutions, 6 percent the plant of 
the one privately contrclled college, and 2 percent 
the plants of the local public junior colleges. 

The average number of periods of use per room 
per week for the State-controlled institutions in 
North Dakota is 18, with a range from a low of 13.1 
to a high of 28.6. On the basis of a 44-period week 
the percentage of utilization ranges from a low of 
29.8 to a high of 65. On the basis of the norma- 
tive data available for comparisons, the average 
percentile rank of the public institutions is 30 and the 
percentile rank of the private college is 11. In the 
public group, the range in percentile rank is from a 
low of nine to a high of 90. Therefore, while it is 
clear that scme institutions in North Dakota are 
making excellent use of their general classroom 
facilities, the institutions as a group are below the 
average of the Nation. 

The percentage of utilization of instructional labo- 
ratories based on a 44-hour week shows the public 
institutions to range from a low of 13.6 to a high of 
63.6 percent. On the basis of comparative norma- 
tive information, the average percentile rank of the 
public institutions is 35, with a range from a low of 
eight to a high of 94: Again this shows that indi- 
vidual institutions are widely divergent in their 
practices of using instructional laboratories. As a 
group they are below the norm of general practice. 


In October 1956 a survey made by the State Board 
of Higher Education in North Dakota determined 
the order and magnitude of funds needed for capital 
construction to be in excess of $18,000,000 (over 
$7,000,000 for dormitories and slightly over $11,000,- 
000 for other buildings). More recent information 
procured from the presidents of the State-supported 
higher institutions shows that their estimates of 
needed capital construction costs now approach a 


total of $23,000,000. 


Some Major Recommendations 


A total of 44 numbered recommendations appear 
in Part II, Volume I, of the survey report. The 
numbered recommendations are addressed to the 
Legislative Research Committee and the State Board 


of Higher Education. In addition, many sugges- 
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tions are grouped in a special chapter (XII, Part II, 
Volume I) for the attention of the institutions. 
These latter were offered as items to be followed up, 
in cooperation with the Commissioner of Higher 
Education and the Board, by the faculties and 
administrations of the institutions for the improve- 
ment of individual operational programs. 


Needed New Legislation 


Two of the five recommendations advanced in the 
report that were thought to require new legislation 
in North Dakota are noteworthy here. One of these 
was that, in the interest of economy, the North 
Dakota Legislature should authorize the State Board 
of Higher Education to approve other types of inter- 
State and inter-institutional arrangements whereby 
North Dakota students can enroll in essential out- 
of-State programs which it would be un-economical 
for in-State colleges to offer. Another was that the 
1948 Junior College Law be revised to place all 2-year 
institutions under the jurisdiction of the State Board 
of Higher Education in matters that pertain to over- 
all State interests and the development of a coor- 
dinated statewide network of post-high school insti- 
tutions. Simultaneously, legislation should be en- 
acted to establish a statewide plan for 2-year col- 
leges under either Plan I (State 2-Year Colleges) or 
Plan II (District 2-Year Colleges) described in this 
report. The survey staff emphasizes that the first 
of these plans is considered more realistic for imple- 
mentation in North Dakota. 


State Board Action Proposed 


Since in North Dakota the State Board of Higher 
Education has jurisdiction over the State’s entire 
system of higher education, practically all of the 
recommendations made bear directly or indirectly 
on it. The following were among those listed by 
the survey staff as the most vital ones proposed: 

The Board a policy-making body.—The State 
Board of Higher Education should adopt the role 
of a State-level policy-making agency in the areas 
of planning, coordinating, and governing higher 
education in North Dakota, and the Legislature 
should view this as the Board’s role. The Board 
should retain legally the powers to govern and 
control the operation of the nine colleges under its 
jurisdiction and of any new institutions that might 
be established under State support in the State; 
administrative and management matters, however, 
should be delegated to the Commissioner of Higher 
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Education and through the Commissioner to the 
presidents and the administrative staffs of the 
individual institutions. 

A statement of the objectives of higher education 
in North Dakota should be adopted and published 
by the Board. This statement should define the 
concept of a single statewide system and a policy for 
developing three types of institutions for achieving 
the stated objectives. These three types of colleges 
and their primary functions should be: (1) complex 
institutions of the university type, predominantly 
responsible for providing graduate and professional 
education; (2) 4-year, regional State colleges, pre- 
dominantly responsible for providing programs of 
teacher education; (3) 2-year colleges of the com- 
munity-junior college type, predominantly re- 
sponsible for approved specialized programs for 
technicians and semiprofessional personnel. 

Consistent with the concept of a single statewide 
system of higher education, no branch institutions 
should be created for affiliation with existing institu- 
tions under the State Board of Higher Education 
in a fashion that would make up a subsystem. 
Each individual institution should be considered 
as having an identity and integrity of its own and 
as having an equal status under the State Board of 
Higher Education. 


Primary responsibility for determining the location 
of new institutions and the locations of collegiate 
programs is properly a responsibility of the Board. 
Therefore, it is recommended that the State Board 
of Higher Education and the Commissioner develop 
a set of criteria for the establishment of 2-year 
colleges to be used as a guide and procedure for 
appraising objectively the need for and proper 
location of new institutions of this level in the State. 


Responsibility of Commissioner of Higher Educa- 
tion.—Consistent with the recommendation that 
the State Board of Higher Education commit itself 
to broad statewide policy determination in planning, 
coordinating, and governing higher education, a 
further recommendation is made that the Office of 
the Commissioner of Higher Education be given full 
responsibility for handling the administrative and 
operational details that have hitherto consumed a 
large proportion of the Board’s time. Details of 
approved building planning, authorized program 
coordination, and supervision of institutional prac- 
tices, should be placed in the Office of the Com- 
missioner. 

Beyond the delegation of responsibility for han- 
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dling operational matters, the Office of the Com- 
missioner of Higher Education should be made 
responsible for conducting and reporting needed 
studies of North Dakota higher education. These 
studies should be reported in a way to accomplish 
two objectives: (1) Provide a sound basis for policy 
determination and changes of policy by the State 
Board of Higher Education; and (2) provide useful 
information to the individual institutions for the 
improvement of their institutional practices. 
Studies should be conducted, for example, in the 
areas of drop-outs and retention of college students, 
the geographic origins of students and the drawing 
power of the different institutions, retention and 
utilization of, faculties, staff recruitment and degree 
of inbreeding found in staffing patterns, follow-up 
studies of high school and college graduates, unit 
costs of operations, and space utilization. 

It should be noted by the Board that the proposals 
made in the foregoing two paragraphs place a great 
responsibility and large administrative burden on 
the Commissioner and his office staff. The survey 
staff is convinced that the actions recommended are 
in the best interests of the State. To accomplish 
the task effectively, however, the Commissioner’s 
office and his staff need to be strengthened con- 
siderably. 


Duties of presidents and administrative officers.— 
In compiling statements of objectives, policies on 
planning, coordinating, and the like, the State Board 
of Higher Education and the Commissioner should 
be constantly on guard to assure that the presidents 
and general administrative officers responsible for 
carrying on the administration of individual institu- 
tions are encouraged and respected in their duties. 
The effect desired can be accomplished by granting 
them full autonomy, for example, to manage the 
budgets approved by the Board, to administer all 
personnel matters within broad procedures set by 
Board policy, and to control the academic programs 
that the Board has authorized the institutions to 
develop and offer. 


Accreditation.—The State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion should take immediate steps to acquire regional 
accreditation for all of the institutions under its 
control and, where appropriate, accreditation by 
national associations of programs offered in the 
North Dakota colleges. Therefore, it should 
strengthen the staff, facilities, and programs at the 
State Teachers College at Mayville; the State Nor- 
mal and Industrial College, Ellendale; the State 
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School of Forestry at Bottineau; and the State 
School of Science at Wahpeton, in order to enable 
all of these schools to meet the requirements neces- 
sary to obtain membership in the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Institutional management.—The Board should 
adopt policies relevant to approval of budgets and 
of new construction of physical plant facilities for 
the colleges that require more efficient practices in 
scheduling and programming of offerings and in space 
utilization, so that costly inefficiencies such as large 
numbers of small classes will be eliminated or re- 
duced materially. Insofar as possible, the financial 
gains that result from these improvements of prac- 
tice should be translated into raises of faculty salaries. 

Beyond adopting a policy of directing the financial 
savings that result from better management prac- 
tices into increased faculty salaries, the State Board 
of Higher Education and the Legislature should 
strive to increase the level of faculty salaries as 
rapidly as possible by increasing the amounts desig- 
nated for this purpose in budgets and appropriations. 
As a minimum, the State should strive to reach and 
maintain an average for its faculties that is equal to 
the average salary level paid personnel of comparable 
ranks in institutions of like type in the North Cen- 
tral region of the Nation. 


Faculty employment and benefits —The State Board 
of Higher Education and the Commissioner are 
urged to develop a statewide policy and program 
relative to the working conditions and benefits of 
employment of college faculties. ‘This should cover 
especially the matters of tenure of academic faculty 
members, provisions for sick leave and sabbatical 
leave, and retirement programs. Necessary funds 
to carry out the program should be provided by the 
Legislature. ‘Tenure of academic faculty members 
should be available to persons on academic appoint- 
ments (not in administrative positions) after a pro- 
bationary period of three years and a recommenda- 
tion of the appropriate administrators of the institu- 
tion at which the academic faculty member works. 
Statewide policies on these items would be facilitated 
if a common pattern for designating faculties accord- 
ing to academic rank were to be adopted in the State 
institutions. With regard to a retirement program 
the survey staff sees the fact that the State higher 
institutions are now all a part of the Federal Social 
Security System as commendable, but definitely feels 
that this constitutes a minimum retirement plan. 
Preferably, this basic program should be augmented 
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by an improved State retirement system built on an 
expansion of the Teacher Insurance and Retirement 
Plan now in effect in the State. It is further recom- 
mended that such professional but nonacademic staff 
members as business managers should be included 
in the State retirement systems in which the colleges 
and universities participate. 





Air Force Officer Training School 
Program 


Tue Arr Force has announced a plan to give com- 
missions to qualified college graduates, beginning 
this year. The plan is known as the Officer Training 
School Program, and the Secretary of the Air Force 
says there are thousands of young men throughout 
the Nation who can meet the requirements of the 
plan. Although the number to get commissions 
will be small, they will be adequate to fill specialized 
officer shortages and to furnish needed officers to 
meet requirements that develop on short notice. 
The Air Force Reserve Office Training Corps 
(AFROTC) will continue to be the major source for 
high quality young officers. 

Officer Training School applicants must be gradu- 
ates of accredited colleges or universities and possess 
the skills, specialities, and educational background 
needed by the Air Force to meet active duty require- 
ments. ‘Those requesting training will undergo 
aptitude and medical examinations before they are 
selected for officer training. Applicants must be 
United States male citizens between 20% and 27% 
years of age at the time of application. There is no 
restriction on marital status. 

Upon completion of a 3-month training course at 
Lackland Air Force Base, ‘Texas, graduates will be 
commissioned as Second Lieutenant, Reserve of the 
Air Force, and be required to remain on active duty 
for at least 3 years. They will be assigned direct 
to duty or they will pursue a specialized training 
course determined for each officer on the basis of 
his qualifications and desires correlated with the 
needs of the Air Force. 

An Officer Trainee eliminated from the precom- 
missions training course will be released from active 
duty provided he has satisfied his military obligation 
under the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act. Otherwise, he will be transferred to the Air 
Force Reserve to complete his military service 
obligation. 
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Applications will be accepted after April 1, 1959, 
and the first students will enter training in Novem- 
ber 1959. Civilian applicants can get full details 
on the program in the near future from their Air 
Force Recruiting Office. Active and inactive duty 
airmen who meet the qualifications will be encour- 
aged to apply through their respective Air Force 
channels. 
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